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For the Companion. 
ANNIE MAY’S VISIT. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


Little Bob, the telegraph boy, delivered his despatch, 
and went away whistling. Mrs. Myers, who received 
it, opened the paper with trembling fingers, then hur 
ried into a handsome parlor whose open windows com- 
manded a fine view of meadow and upland. 

“This is very unfortunate!” she said. 

“What is it, mamma?’ asked Lilly Myers, looking 
up from the elaborate tidy she was craghetting; “can’t 
they come? [lave they sent word so late ?” 

“No, my dear,” and the lady seated herself with a 
troubled countenance. “Your Aunt Mary is very ill. 
My brother wishes me to come there immediately.” 

“Why, it seems to me, mamma, every thing has hap- 
pened this week,” said Lilly, a pretty, gentle-looking 
girl. “First, Pegey was taken sick and had to go away ; 
then Hannah was called home by her mother; then 
Aunt Matty sent word she was coming; but this is the 
worst of all. What shall you do ?”’ 

“T must go, of coprse, Lilly. My poor brother is in 
great distress, or he would never have sent forme. I 
am thankful now your Aunt Matty is coming. You 
must try and make every thing agreeable for her, and 
she will tell you what to do. My only trouble is about 
these new girls; they seem both of them very ignorant. 
although Jenny assured me that she could make bread. 
Ido hope your aunt will be here to-day. Why, Lilly, 
child, you are almost crying!” 

“I’m sure I shan’t know how to do one thing, mam- 
ma, if Aunt Matty don’t come; and if she does, she will 
make me so unhappy !” 

“You must put up with her oddities, Lilly, and help 
her all you can. It comes in an unfortunate time, this 
summons, but we cannot control such events. After 
all, there will not be so much to do. There are pickles 
and preserves in plenty; the cake is all made up. You 
can help Jenny, if sie is awkward, at least about table- 
setting and the smaller matters. 
more than a day or two.” 

“T only wish I had not asked Annie May,” said Lilly 
dolorously. 


I may not be absent 


“Why, my dear?” queried her mother, rising and 
preparing to leave the room. 

“She lives is such style, mamma, and they have no 
end of servants, Now you see if I have to attend to 
household things, why, I must neglect her, and it will 
be so dull for her here.” 

“Well, my dear, she will be in the country, which 
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ways made good bread before,” cried the girl, with a 
red face. 

“We'll go and sec it,” said Annie; “perhaps I can tell 
what the matter is.” 

A sad sight presented itself to the two girls; five 





AGAIN. 


for yot, Lilly Myers, these rich, worldly people; sorry 
| you’ve got such acquaintances. Why, do you know, 
| they ride in their own carriage ?”’ 

| But Annie is a very sensible girl, aunt.” 

| “Sensible fiddlestring. I know all about’em. They 


you say she professes to love so much; and she must | loaves, sunken, hagd, and almost as yellow as gold. | sent Squire May to Congress last winter, and she went 
J ss las 


not expect style among such plain people as we are, 
she is the sensible girl I take her to be, she will submit 


t» circumstances, and make herself happy with fruit, | tling about, “I didn’t b’lieve she knew any thing about | 
But I must go within gn i 


and flowers, and sunshine. 
hour. 


nine. I am sorry it has happened so, for your sake; 


bat no doubt every thing will turn out nicely, and you | friends will be here to tea, and perhaps Aunt Matty, | me, Lilly Myers; 
must be a little woman, so that I may hear a good ac- | 


| 


count of you from Aunt Matty when I return.” 
Lilly watched her mother’s departure with tearfal 


| 


If, The bread was ruined. 


“Sure, L told her,” cried the other girl, who was bus- 


it.” This led to angry retorts, and Lilly and Annie 


The train starts for Weston at ten, and it is now | were glad to get out of the kitchen. 


“What shall Ido?” cried Lilly. ‘Two of mamma’s 


and no bread to be had short of the city, that I know 
of!” 


“O, you can easily make some nice, light biscuit, you 


eyes; but then she remembered she was now, as yet, , know,” said Annie. 


sole mistress of the house. Her mother had given strict 
charges to cach of the new servants, but was it likely 


“T never did such a thing in my life,” cried Lilly. “I 
wish I knew how. I wish Aunt Matty were here!” 
“But I know how,” said Annie. . 


with him and left her young family. Some people don’t 
care how fast they go to destruction.” 

“But aunt, she wouldn’t take Annie and her brother 
because she had such a poor opinion of the gay socicty 
| of Washington, Annie says.” 
| “Then what did she go herself for? You can’t tell 
all these rich people care for is show 

and vanity, the best of them. This girl, I'll venture to 
| say, don’t know”— 

| The speech was cut short by the entrance of Annie 
| May herself, who came forward with a beaming face, 
‘aes presented Aunt Matty a pretty bunch of flowers, 
beautifully arranged. 


, ‘ogee | 
they would respect her thirteen years ? She,wandered | 
round from room to room; everywhere the place had | 
been put in perfect order under her mother’s super- | 


“Thank you, miss,” said the grim old lady, stiffly. 


“You?” Lilly opened her eyes wide. | “Very nicely fixed together indeed. Now, Lilly, where 


“Yes indeed; mpmma taught me years ago, at least 





{am I going to be put? I’ll get my boxes to rights, and 


vision, so that there seemed nothing for her to do.| before I was twelve. That was the condition on which | then I'll look after things. Lucky I came, indeed!” 
Then she went down and cut some flowers for Annie , I took music lessons,” she added, laughing at Lilly's 

May, knowing how well she loved them, and after she | stare of surprise; ‘‘“mamma said bread before music, so 
had placed them on the little stand, surveyed the pretty | I was glad enough to learn how. Yes, I’ll make you 


little bedroom, furnished with white and blue, smiling 
as she Zaz ad. 


“T don’t believe there is any thing prettier than this, | 


even in their splendid house,” she murmured, half 
aloud, then started at the coarse exclamation, “Plase, 
Iniss, ye’re wanted.” 

“Who is it, Jenny ?” 

“A young lady, miss, of your own age, I be thinkin’.” 

With a ery of delight Lilly ran down stairs. 

“QO, Annie!” and the young girls flew into each oth- 
er’s arms. 

“I knew you didn’t expect me till night,” cried An- 


nie, a slender girl, taller than Lilly,"and older by a year; | 


“but I had such a good chance to come with a friend of 
papv’s.” 

“JT should have sent to the depot for you,” said Lilly. 

“That little distance! I hope not,” rejoined her friend, 
as the two went up stairs: ¢I wouldn’t have missed 
the walk; O, the birds sang so beautifully all the way, 
and the fields were so bright; the sky, too,—isn’t it a 
lovely day? And what a pretty room; did you pick 
these flowers for me?) You know what I love. But I 
saw your mother get in the cars—the down train. Has 
she gone to the city ?” 

Lilly explained. 

“QO, that’s delightful ! 
house. 


So you are the mistress of the 
I don’t mean I’m glad your mother is gone, 
but as you are alone, how nice that I can be with you 
and help you!” 

In came Jenny, with a rucful face. 

“Ah, miss, I be afraid the bread be-spiléd intirely !” 

“The whole week's baking!” cried Lilly, aghast; “I 
mean till Saturday. Why, Jenny, what did you do 
with it?” ' 


“Tt’s mesilf can’t think what's gone wrong; sure Tal- 
; 
f 








some famous ones.” 

“O, will you? I am ashamed to set you to work. 
There’ll be only us two to dinner, and there is bread 
enough left from the morning.” 

“Then we'll get along nicely. We'll enjoy ourselves 
till after dinner, and then we'll go to work—at least I 
will, and you shall help me.” 

At dinner Jenny’s lack of proficiency became wofully 
apparent. 
burnt to a coal; the potatoes were watery; the peas 
put on without salt or butter; and the whole dinner 
was a failure. Added to this, Jenny was cross, and 
complained of her fellow-servant, who, she said, had 
taken a “drap,” and bothered her, and Lilly, quite mor- 
tified, attempted to apologize. 

“Never mind,” said Annie, cheerfully; ‘we'll find 
enough to eat. That girl has deceived you; she knows 
nothing at all about cooking. You see she never basted 
the meat, and let the potatoes get water-soaked. As to 
the peas, I can easily dress them, and the fruit is sun- 
cooked, as mother says, and done perfectly.” 

Notwithstanding Annie’s patience and sweetness, 
Lilly grew flushed as the time drew near at which the 
strangers were expected. 

They were two old friends of her mother’s who were 
coming to remain a week, and as Lilly had never seen 
them, she naturally felt timid and anxious, They came 
together—Aunt Matty and Mr. and Mrs. Corney. 

“It’s well I’m here, child,” said grim Aunt Matty, 
putting on her green spectacles, after all the formalities 
had been gone through with, and Mrs. Corney, kissing 
Lilly, had told her she was “the living image of her 
mother.” ‘Who’s that other one; I mean that tricked- 
out young lady, with the ruffles and the furbelows? O, 
daughter of Squire May? You don’t say! Poor friends 


The meat was overdone, and on one side | 


Lilly’s face was flushed when she came back. 

“She does so love to lecture people,” she said. “I’m 
sure I sha’n’t have a moment’s peace while she is here.” 

“O, yes you will,” said Annie; “you and I will pass 
many a happy hour together. My biscuit look so nice! 
| I am sure they will be.good. But do you know, I 
| think, dear, the other girl does get something to drink ? 
She is so cross and stupid, too, at times.” 

“Then aunty must manage her,” Lilly replied. 

At tea-time both girls madé themselves busy. Aunt 
Matty was delighted with the biscuit. 
| “They’re as white and light as snow-flakes,” she 
| cried, taking the third one and daintily breaking it. “I 
declare, I must ask your Jenny to give me the receipt.” 

“Jenny didn’t make them,” said Lilly, in spite of the 
warning look on Annie’s face. ‘“ 

“Then who, I should like to know; is it possible you 
did ?” 

“T never made a bit of bread in my life,” said Lilly, 
enjoying the perplexity of the old lady, who was much 
more prone to find fault than to praise, as a general 
thing. : 

“But who did, child? Somebody made them.” 

“Yes, Annie here, when she found me in trouble with 
Jenny’s baking. Five stones couldn’t have been harder 
than those five loaves.” 

“Indeed! How did you learn to make bread, child ?” 
queried Aunt Mattie, in a lower voice. 

“My mother taught me,” said Annie, modestly; and 
Aunt Matty was so astonished that she scarcely spoke 
another word during the meal. 

The evening passed off very pleasantly. Annie quite 
won Aunt Matty’s heart by singing, 

“Come, ye disconsolate.” 





“T didn’t dream she ever sung such things as that. I 
thought they were such worldly people,” the latter 
whispered to her niece; “and I begin to like that girl.” 





, 


On the following day Aunt Matty’s services were in- 
valuable; for Catharine, the housemaid, was unable 
to come down stairs, being thoroughly stupefied with 
drink; and as the other visitors drove round until din- 
ner-time, both girls attended to the details of that meal. 

“It does beat all,” cried Aunt Mattie, as she saw An- 
nie make preparations for a bird’s nest pudding, “how 
handy you go to work!” Lilly stood near, not quite 
helpless, but ashamed of her inefficiency. 

“Mother always said that no lady should be at the 
mercy of her servants,” said Annie. “Sometimes they 
are called away when they are most needed; some- 
times they prove such creatures as your Catharine.” 

“T’ll bundle her off to-morrow,” put in Aunt Mattie, 
sotto voce. 

“And in any case,” continued Annie, “it is well for 
the mistress to understand, at least, plain cooking in all 
its branches. I’m repeating what my mother says,” she 
added, with a smile. 

“I take it your mother’s an uncommon sensible wo- 
man,” said Aunt Matty, bluntly. 

“She is a dear, good mother,” murmured Annie, 
blushing with pleasure. 

That night Mrs. Myers came home. The crisis was 
past, the sister out of danger, and a happy group met 
in the parlor. The details of the past two days’ expe- 
rience were told by Lilly; “and I’m not going to bea 
dunce any longer,” she added in conclusion; “for Annie 
has promised to teach me all she knows about cooking 
and housekeeping. Haven’t you, Annie ?”’ 

“I have always intended you should learn, Lilly, 
when you were older, but if Annie don’t mind taking 
the responsibility, why, enjoy yourselves as you please,” 
said Mrs. Myers. 

It need scarcely be said that Lilly proved a docile pu- 
pil, and that the two girls had a great deal of sport over 
their trials, failures and successes. 

As for Aunt Matty, she has learned that people are 
not always worldly and worthless because they happen 
to be rich. 

diel ihn 
For the Companion. 
BOOTS. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

It was really extremely hard. 

Adolphus laid down with a sigh the little glass belong- 
ing to the shaving-case that formed a part of his toilet 
apparatus, on purely prospective principles, and drew 
his finger pensively across his upper lip. 

Not a hair—not a single hair! Not asign of one—not 
a single premonition, sandy, or black, or brown, was 
to be seen. A bright red or even a subdued blue would 
have been preferable, so distressed was the soul of Adol- 
phus within him from long waiting and dreary watch- 
ing for that which never came. Why should he be sin- 
gled out as the victim of such afflictive dispensations ? 

There was St. Clare with whiskers of five months’ 
pretensions, and Augustus and Dugald with an infuriat- 
ing moustache apiece. It really was ex-tremely hard 
on a chap! 

With that patient sadness which is born alone of dis- 
cipline severe and long-endured, Adolphus dusted every 
thread of his little short-tailed coat, smoothed every 
fold of the rose-colored neck-tie which Miss Amelia had 
made for him with her own fair hands the day they 
made up their last quarrel, brushed every hair of every 
lock into its proper position about his temples, stuck 
his microscopic cap (fresh from Shute’s yesterday after- 
noon,) somewhere in the region of his left ear, whirled 
his silver-mounted cane into his little finger, whistled 
mournfully for ‘Ne Plus Ultra,” and started out for a 
walk. 

Ne Plus Ultra, you must know, was an unearthly 
looking little Scotch terrier, who was never known un- 
der any circumstances to do any thing but bark. Adol- 
phus never went up Beacon Street without him, because 
Miss Amelia had on one occasion pronounced him “a 
little love of a darling,” and on another, had gone into 
ecstacies over his long, shaggy hair. 

Beacon Street was a merry sight. It seemed as if all 
the world of aspirant moustaches and irresistible water- 
falls had turned out by a species of mysterious free- 
masonry, to promenade in that particular place and 
time. Such a whirling of canes, and lifting of hats, and 
making of bows, as there was! Such a sweep of pretty 
Scotch plaid dresses and Demorest’s casaque! Such &, 
flutter of ribbons and necklaces! Such a show of veils. 
and beads; such a tossing of all manner of beawtifal 
feathers under the sun; such a wilderness of very pink 
cheeks and very black eyes; such a ringing of merry - 
laughter, and chatting of happy young voices; and such 
a hiding away in muffs, and under arms, of the incon- ~ 
venient school-books that did make you look so terri- 
bly young! Onthe whole, it was a sight quite worth 
seeing, as Adolphus thought; nor was he himself, as he 
also thought, by any means an inferior part of the show. 
For if any one in this world ever had a peculiar talent 
for “looking big,” it was Adolphus. What with that in-,- 
describable cap, his cane, his kid-gloves, his eye-glass,, 
and Ne Plus Ultra, he presented a tout ensemble that 
certainly mapped him “‘in the solitude of his own origin~ 
ality.” Miss Amelia used to. call him “Egg-shells,” but 
that he never knew, and [I have searched in vain for 
some disinterested friend who has the courage to tell 
him. 





Now it was just about time for Miss,.Amelia to. be out 
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from school, and Adolphus swaggered up to the end of 


arrow in the heart of the miserable widower, his words 


giving him an opportunity of winning back the good 


the Common, lured by a hope of meeting her. She had choked in his throat, and instead of finishing his sen- name which he had lost. 


not seen that cap—she said she doted on Shute, and 
lavender kids were her delight. At the corner of Park 
Street Adolphus stumbled over a little boot-black with 
very bright eyes. He was not remarkably clean—~ 
when was a boot black ever clean?—but it must be 
owned that his profession is somewhat antagonistic to 
kid gloves and pink neck-ties; and in spite of the dirt, 
this particular boot-black had a way of shutting up his 
month, and snapping his eyes, and making his change, 
and scouring his boots, that made you think he knew 
what he was about, and knew how to do it. 

Adolphus put up his eye-glass. 

“Hilloa, Boots!” : 

‘ = do you do, sir?” said the boot-black, respect- 
ully. . 

“When did you wash your hands last?” drawled 
Adolphus through the eye-glass again. The boot-black 
made a tube of both the offending hands, put it up to 
one eye, and leisurely surveyed Adolphus through it 
from head to foot. 

“Tn affliction, sir ?” 

“What do you mean ?” replied Adolphus, with digni- 
ty. “I—aw—I can’t say I understand your street ex- 
pressions.” 

“O, nothin’, only I was lookin’ at the black string on 
them glasses—thought maybe you was in mournin’ for 
the loss of your brains, that’s all,—have a shine, sir?” 
to a tall gentleman in a light coat, who was turning the 
corner. 

“How dare you insult a gentleman?” thundered 
Adolphus, “I'll have you”— 

“You’re in the way, my boy,” interrupted the tall 
gentleman; “won’t you please step aside till I get my 
boots blacked; your friend here can’t work quite so 
well with your fist at his eyes.” 

Boy! To such an insult it would be a disgrace to re- 
ply. Adolphus turned away in awful silence. 

Just then there came slowly up the street a forlorn 
little figure, all rags, and tatters, and dust, with a bas- 
ket on her back filled with bits of coal from some ash- 
heap she had been picking. She was such a miserable 
little creature, so very small, with such great, frightened 
eyes peering out from under the huge basket, that I 
don’t believe you could have !aughed at her if you had 
tried; though 2 %¢-r oc Varge, well-dressed boys and 
girls at the corner, scemeé *¢ think tuere was some- 
thing or other very canny avout ner. Adolphus was 
one of them. 

Up came the little Agure, toiling and slipping over the 
icy bricks, towards the knot of gay ribbons an. + 
when, all at once, she Jumped and screamed, ai 
if some one had shot her. Ne Plus Ultra. w: 
barked himself hoarse at the lamp-post, the 20ot- acs 
and the State House, had espied the little Sigure. and 
turned on her with a series of terrific yeips that did 
justice even to Ne Plus Ultra, 

“Hurrah! Good for you!” cried his master, with 
chivalric enthusiasm. “Go it, Ne Plus! go it! S—st! 
Catch her, catch her!” 

The child scrambled up and flew across the street, 
slipping and screaming, with Ne Plus Ultra after her at 
full speed. 

The little boot-black dropped his brush and jumped. 
The remark he made was not very elegant, but being 
characteristic I will give it to you in the original. 

“The thundering dandy !” 










a 





Ne Plus Ultra, evidently thinking that the chase was 


got up for his own especial amusement, jamped, and 
barked, and yelped, and gained upon the little figure, 
and sprang upon it and knocked it down, it was so very 
little, and weak, and frightened. 

The child screamed one long scream of terror, and 
fell heavily upon the stone pavement, and lay still. 

“It’s too bad. Go pick her up, Adolphus,” said one 
of the girls, tying the cherry ribbon at her throat. “O! 
what a looking bow I’ve made!” 

“[—really—aw—if she were a little cleaner!” hesi- 
tated Adolphus; ‘I guess Boots will do it.” 

Boots was already across the street, and had picked 
up the little ragged image that lay so still. The child 
was thoroughly stunned for a moment, but otherwise 
unhurt. Quite a little crowd collected about her, and 
the boot-black stood up very straight in the midst of it, 
holding her by the hand to help her home. 

“Who sent the dog after her?” asked the tall gentle- 
man, hunting for some bits of currency to put in the 
luge basket, out of which all the coal was lost. 

“It’s him,” said the little boot-black, with a great snap 
of his eyes, pointing his grimy finger at Adolphus. “I 
see him do it.” 

“Why Uncle John!” said a soft voice just then, at the 
tall gentleman’s elbow, “where are you going? O dear! 
What's the matter with that poor little girl? Some 
horrid old boy been plaguing her ?” 

And there stood Miss Amelia, very pink, and pretty, 
and compassionate, just home from school. And find- 
ing a cut on the little coal-girl’s hand, what should she 
do but take out her own delicate hemstitched handker- 
. chicf and wipe the blood softly away. 

Adolphus gave one look and disappeared. It is re- 
ported that he walked home very fast across the Com- 
mon, and was seen no more that afternoon. 

Well, boys; kid gloves and a cane don’t make a man, 
do they ? 

Adolphus has a little sister at home who is as true as 
a May tlower, and when she heard the story, she said 
just one word, with very red cheeks, and eyes that 

* sparkled like a coul of fire. The word began with C 
and ended with d, 

I understand that when Adolphus heard it, he went 
, to the pier-glass on a fresh voyage of discovery after 
, that moustache. 

+o -— - 


‘TRY AGAIN. 
-{O! try again, father, try again!” What a sad, plead- 
: ing voice uttered the words! what a pale, little face was 
turned towards Peter Parsons, as he sat, his elbows 
resting on the beer-stained table with haggard check 
and blood-shot eyes, which told too weil the tale of how 
the last night had been spent. 

“It’s no use trying to give it up, I have tried and I 
can’t do it,” was the father’s dogged, despairing reply ; 
“1 know the drink will be my ruin, but I must have it! 
There’s Mr. Barker, my employer, he gave me warning 

. yesterday; he said he couldn’t stand my habits longer, 
but he was sorry to give me up, but could have none but 
steady men to serve him. There’s the third place I’ve 
lost in the same way: I’m going to ruin with my eyes 
wide open; but I can’t help it, 1 must have the drink !” 

And Peter Parsons let his head fall on his breast, and 
looked the picture of wretchedness. No wonder that he 
shrunk from looking around him at what had once been 
a comfortable home! Where was the clock that had 
ticked so cheerily, given as a wedding present to his 
wife? Where was the neat mahogany press, in which 
he had taken such pride, hought with the savings of 
months of toil? Where was the valued old Family Bi- 
ble, which his father and grandfather had used before 
him? All at the pawnbroker’s, pledged for drink! 

“I bave tried,” Peter muttered to himself, without 
raising his drooping head; “I took the pledge, and I 
thought that the danger was over. I’d given my word, 
and it seemed to me that I’d keep it. And for weeks 
all went on straight enough; money came in, comfort 
came back, and you, peor mother, looked happy again! 


But then I fell into sore temptation, and it seemed as if 


I'l no more strength than a babe in the claws of a lion. 
I woke one morning=one wretched morning, to find my 
pledge broken, my character disgraced, and the habit 
of hard drinking fifty times pronger on me than ever! 
“And I tried again,”—thus the miserable man con- 
tinued muttering to himself, scarcely conscious of the 
presence of the poor little girls at his side ; “‘’twas when 
my Sarah lay a-dying, and I couldn’t a-bear to drink 
away the comfort she needed so much. Two days I 
_Abstained, but on the third”’—memory was like a barbed 


{ 





tence, he uttered a heavy groan. : | 
Esther did not venture for several moments to speak ; 
tears were fast flowing down her pale cheeks; she, like 
her unhappy parent, was tempted to give way to _ 
espair. \ 
“Child!” said Peter, suddenly raising “is head, and 
fixing his bleared eyes on his danghter, ‘‘when once a+ 
man has got into the reg’lar habit of drinking, there’s | 
nothing as can keep him feom it. It’s like a fever, like | 
a madness! Interest can’t do it, resolves can’t do it, 
even care for a family can’t doit, for no one on earth 


| loved a wife or child better than I have done a | 


“Can’t God's grace do it?” faltered Esther, almost | 
afraid to speak out the words. | 

“Don’t talk to me of such matters!” cried Peter, start- | 
ing from his seat and pacing up ana down the room, | 
like one who is restless from pain. “I used to think on | 
God once, but I dare not think on Him now;; its like go- 
ing to judgment before the time, to think on the anger | 
of God!” 


“But mayn’t we think on the ore of God ?” murmured | 
Esther, with trembling earnestness in her tone. “O, | 
father! dear, dear father! let me say one verse—only 
one little verse that the teacher gave me yesterday to 
learn. I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me. She said we could overcome temptations 
through him; have our sins forgiven through him; and 
that if He gives us His Spirit, we shall be more than! 
conquerors through Him!" 

“Go to your school, child; go to your school!” cried 
Peter, half in anger and half in sorrow. ‘Such words 
may do well enough for such as ye; I’m too old to be 
learning them now!” and seeing that his little girh 
paused, he motioned impatiently for her to leave him. 

Esther dare speak no more to her father, but she 
could pray for him still to her God. As she slipped on 
her rusty blagk bonnet, and shabby cloak, preparing to 
go to the school, her whole heart was full of prayer, “O, 
God! for the sake of Thy blessed Son help my poor fa- 
ther, save my poor father, don’t let the enemy tempt 
him away ;” and before Esther quitted the house, with 
atrembling hand she placed her little Testament on 
the table. 

Peter Parsons, after awhile, took up the book; he 
could have scarcely said why he did so; perhaps it 
was because he found any kind of employment more 
tolerable than thinking; perhaps he was scarcely con- 
scious of what he was doing, as he carelessly turned 
over the leaves. Tis eye was first attracted by a name 

ike his own; it rested on the account of the Lord ap- 
pearing to the disciples, walking on the waves of the 
Sea. 

“Ah, he was a different Peter, indeed, who saw that 
gor! thoueht the man; “he was a great apostle, and 
yet, if Tinie me: right of his story, ‘twas more than 
once that he i-ilet and fell. Vil just look again at what 
is said in U1: Bibt aboutit. And seating himself at the 
table, Peto tera cat, half aloud, making his comments 

as he proce ded, ‘ 

Jesus sputh. unte.them saying, Be of good cheer ; itis I; 
be not afiarnd 

And Petes unswered Him and said : Lord, if it be Thou, 
bid me con unto Thee on the water. And He said Come. 
And when Veter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on (he water to go to Jesus. 

“Ay,” ol served the reader, half closing the book, “he | 
was & bold man, Peter. He could walk on the sea, just 
as I’ve known some men go on straight and steady over | 
temptations, never stumbling nor sinking, firm as a 
rock amid all! I’ve known them as have taken the | 
pledge and never broken it once; nothing would tempt | 
them to drink. But it isn’t every man as can walk on a| 
sea of temptation like that, it ain’t in human nature!” 
and again the poor victim of intemperance turned to 
the holy Book. 

But when he saw the wind boisterous he was afraid, | 
and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me! 

Parsons stopped for some moments and remained | 
with his eyes resting on the last sentence, and his mind | 
buried in thought. “What,” he muttered to himself, **Pe- | 
ter began to sink, he had not strength to stand by hiim- | 
self—he—a saint—an apostle, had to cry out aloud,— 
Lord, save me! It seems that, full of faith and zeal as | 
he was, he was but flesh and blood, after all!” He read | 
or 





hs 

And immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, O, thou of little faith, | 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 

Parsons closed the book, rose from his seat, and again | 
paced up and down the room. He did not utter a} 
word aloud; but ifthe thoughts of his heart could have | 
been read, they would have been something like this : 

“The Lord heard him, the Lord cared for him, the 
Lord stretched out His hand to save him when he had | 
no strength to save himself! There was mighty love | 
shown, and mighty power! Is not the ‘same Saviour | 
able still to save to the uttermost? I don’t know where 
to turn to these words, but I’m sure that I read thein | 
long ago in my Bible. Adle to sare, ay, but is He will- | 
ing! What was it that the Lord said to Peter: Thou of | 
little fuith, wherefore didst thou doubt ¢ What it I went | 
to Him straight, and asked Him to save me from sink- | 
ing; going lower and lower down in the depths of sin!” } 
Again Peter went to the table, and opened the little ‘Tes- | 
tament left by his praying child. The first verse on | 
which his glance fell seemed to him almost like a mes- | 
sage sent to him direct from God: There hath no} 
temptation taken you but such as is common to men ; but | 
God is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will with the temptation also | 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear tt. } 

“I'll hold by this promise !” exclaimed Parsons, grasp- | 

‘ing the little book as he spoke. “I’ve tried to go right, | 

| but I’ve tailed; I’ve wished to give up sin, but the habit} 
was too strong for me; now I’ll cast inyself, just as Pe- | 
ter did, on the mercy and strength of my Lord, and 
hoping for the help of His grace, Vil try again—l'll try 
again.” 

“While Parsons’ pale little girl, as she walked along 
the gloomy streets, was silently praying all the way for | 
her father, another little girl in a comfortable home was 
pleading the cause of poor Peter. Mr. Barker, his late 
employer, sat in his large red-leather arim-chair, with 
his feet on the fender, before a blazing fire, with Clara, 
his youngest daughter, seated upon his knee. 

“O, papa, I wish that you would try him again, only 
once!” said the gentle little lady, holding her father’s | 
hand fast imprisoned between both of her own. 

“And why should I try again?” said Mr. Barker, } 
amused at the earnest tone of the little pleader. | 
“O, because of his poor little girl, the best girl, mam- 
ma says, in the school. She looks so pale, and thin, | 
and sad; and I’ve heard that when her mother was dy- 
ing, Esther watched and nursed her so fondly. It is not 
her fault that her father drinks; it is enough to break ! 

her heart!” 

“We will look after her,” said Mr. Barker; “the man 
may ruin himself, but he shall not ruin his child. I 
should think that she is almost old enough to go out in- | 
to service, if mamma could find her a nice easy place.” 

“But she would fot be happy, papa; how could she 
be happy in any place when she knew that her father 
was going down—down—down to ruin? O, try him 
again, papa! just give him one other chance.” 

Clara pleaded, urged and entreated, and at length won 
her parent to consent to overlook for this once the 
offence of Parsons. Though, shaking his head doubt- 
fully, and expressing his belief that no good would re- 
sult from the trial, he agreed to send word to Parsons to 
call at his office on the following morning. | 

Thus, at the same hour, Faith bade a wanderer “try 
again” to wrestle with his besetting sin, believing that a, 
gracious God was willing and able to help him; Hope 
bade poor Esther “try again” to bring down by earnest | 
rayer a blessing upon her father; and Charity bade the | 

arkers “try again” to aid an erring fellow-creature by | 





I will not describe all the inward struggles of Parsons, 
nor the difficulties which he encountered from the power 
of an evil habit. Often was he tempted, often discour- 
aged, often did he almost give up in despair! But he 
row used the Word of God as his weapon, and faith in 
God as his shield, and he found in the end that he who 
resists the devil, will make him turn and flee! 
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THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Over tho river. on the hill, 

Lieth a village whist and still; 

All around it the forest trees 

Whisper and shiver in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go, 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 





Over the river, under the hill, | 
Another village lieth still; 

There I see in the cloudy night, 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy's door, 
Mists that curl on the river's shore— 
And in the roads no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill, 

Never is sound of smithy or mill: 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to tell the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut— 

You cannot enter in hall or hut; 

All the villagers le asleep, 

Never more to sow or reap, 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh— 

Silent, and idle, and low, they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 
When the night is starry and still, 
Many a weary soul in prayer 


Looks to the other village there, j 


And weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this beiow— 

Longs to sleep in the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wite and child, 

And heareth, praying, this answer fall— 

“Paticnce, that village shall hold you all.” 
Ross Terry. 


+o 





For the Companion. 


A DAY OF TERROR. 

The English missionary, Mr. Bird, gave me an ac- 
count of the fall of Cape Haytien, caused by an carth 
quake, which I took down at the time, and will now 
copy for you: 

“At the moment of the awful catastrophe,” he said, 
“T was sitting reading im the balcony of our house, 
which projected into the street. Mrs. Bird was in a 
third-story room, with our youngest and our eldest 
child. Our servant was in the kitchen with our second 
child, and a young person who was living with us was 
in the act of walking from one part of the house to an- 
other. Instantly, when I felt the shock, I started from 
my chair, but I was so confused that I knew not wheth- 
er to run backward or forward. While I thus faltered, 
the entire wall fell, and I was precipitated with it into 
the general ruin. The height from which I was thrown 
must have been eighteen or twenty feet; and yet I 
hardly felt the fall. I was astonished to find myse!f 
alive, but was almost suilocated with the dust which 
arose from this fearful and general crash. In this con- 
dition I continued for some seconds, dgring which time 
the earth continued to tremble; and having no idea 
but that a beam or some falling wall would soon send 
me into eternity, I commended my spirit to God my 
Saviour; but His great mercy suffered me to live. 

“When the dense cloud of dust had passed over, I 
arose, and beheld nothing but one mass of ruin, which 
extended to the utmost limits of the fine city of Cape 
Haytien. Here and there I saw a person merging from 
the ruins, like a spirit coming up from its grave. 

“An intense anxiety soon seized me on account of 
my family. Knowing that my beloved wife was in the 
upper room previous to the event, I rushed to the place. 
On my way I met our servant at the kitchen door, with 
our second child in her arms, quite safe. My ascent to 
my wife and children was partly over the ruins of our 
house, and partly up two staircases which had been 
dreadfully shaken and were quite unsafe; but my anx- 
iety overcame all sense of danger, and I soon reached 
the room, where I found Mrs. Bird and the two chil- 


dren on the floor, having been violently thrown from | 


their seats by the shock. 
press. 


My joy no language can ex- 


“Not finding the young person who was our guest, I 
feared that she had perished; but she came out alive 
and unhurt. Thus by Divine goodness and mercy, our 
whole household was suffered to escape from one of 
the most awfal visitations of God that has ever been 
recorded on the page of history. 

“Having thus got my family together, we hastened 
over the ruins—for there were no longer any streets— 
no, not even One street that was not filled up with the 
ruius of the houses from both sides. We tried to reach 
the seashore, in order to get on board a vessel. 

“Unexpectedly and rapidly approaching, a new dan- 
ger threatened us; for the ocean, agitated by the earth- 
quake, was rushing wildly toward the site of the fallen 
city, and appeared likely to overwhelm us. But our 
Heavenly Father saved us from this peril also. 

“As soon as it was possible, I got into one of the 


boats in the harbor, and, with many more, went off to | 


a German brig.” - 
Mr. Bird said it was impossible to give any adequate 


' dle of the river, 


. 


had not filled up the cup of their iniquities, this awfu 
| judgment of God had no sooner taken place than the 
| work of plunder began on the part of the people who 
had come in from the interior; so that each one who 
sought his own among the ruins considered it neces- 
sary to arm himself with pistol and sword; and thus 
every man’s hand seemed to be turned against his fe- 
low. This can the more easily be imagined as taking 


place when it is considered that so many of the author- 
ities had fallen victims, and that consequently all rule 
and order were necessarily suspended.” 


The towns and villages in the neighborhood of the 


Cape were all prostrated by the earthquake. 


Uncie JAMEs. 





For the Companion. 
THE FEARFUL SLEIGH-RIDE. 
The following story is set down substantially as told 


| by a Canadian hunter. 


I was making my home, during the trapping season, 


| at the house of Mr. James, a magistrate in one of the 
| oh 7 7 : 
| settlements of Canada West. The winter days passed 


on most cheerfully, and the many backwoods frolics 
and merry-makings of the warm-hearted settlers, in 
which I enjoyed a free share, kept me from noticing the 


severe cold of that northern latitude It was late in the 


| spring,—and there had recently been one or two thaws, 
; —when returning from one of these frolics, I encountered 


the most fearful ee of my life. 
I was in a light sleigh with Amy,a daughter of my 


‘host, Mr. James himself being just before me in a simi- 


lar team, accompanied by his elder daughter. There 


‘are few roads in that section, and the hard-crusted snow, 
smoothing over the ruts and stones of the fields and for- 


est lines, renders the winter ciminently the season of 
social intercourse. 

My lively companion and her sister kept up a flow of 
fun in our party, chatting, laughing and singing alter- 
nately stanzas of old songs, and the first part of our ride 
was merry cnough. 

Our course lay along the bank of a river for about a 
mile, and finally, across the streain, now frozen so as to 
afford an excellent passage for the heaviest teams. We 
struck upon the ice, and sped swiftly towards the mid- 
The groaning of the vast frozen jnass, 


jand the occasional explosions echoed from shore to 


| 


shore, rather increased the pleasant excitement of our 


| transit than created any alarm, as we considered them 


idea of the awful calamity ; its suddenness; the cries of 


anguish from its victims; the dense clouds of dust and 
smoke that rose as the city was levelled; the coming in 
of the sea; and the terrible gloom that came over the 
minds of the survivors as they learned that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants had perished,—that fully six thou- 
sand souls had been crushed to death and buricd in a 
second! 

In the night which succeeded the day of the earth- 
quake, the fallen timbers among the ruins caught fire. 


The flames added new horrors, as they spread, to the | 


deaths of those who were buried alive, or caught in the 
ruins, or whose bruises had prevented them from es- 
caping. 

“But,” added Mr. Bird, ‘as though this guilty people 


only the common noises made by confined air; but ere 
long, to our surprise, we came to a broad fissure direet- 
ly across our path, which our horses were obliged to 
leap smartly in order to get over. We thought little of 
danger, however, until, casting our eyes over the broad 
expanse of the river, we saw several other cracks in the 
ice, some of them so wide as to show the glittering of 
the water between. 

Mr. James stood up in his sleigh, and glanced hastily 
around. 

“Tt’s the hot springs!” he shouted. “Drive back for 
your lives!” and then commenced the desperate race 
for safety. 

I must here state that the hot springs, which abound 
in that part of the country, frequently discharged into 
the bed of the river we were attempting to cross, and in 
case this occurs when the stream is frozen over, the ice 
is broken up, and sometimes in less than twenty-four 
hours the water will be left entirely clear during the 
coldest weather, 

We had turned back and driven some twenty or thir- 
ty rods towards the shore when the horse of the magix 
trate, Which was in advance of mine, made a mad leap, 
barely clearing a dangerous gap in the iee, and dragging 
the ry igh after him with a splash that called forth a 
shri¢k of apprehension trom my trembling companion, 

In & moment more we were on the verge of the chasm. 
It had widened, and we were too late. I looked hastily 
up and down for a chance of estape, but in vain. The 





| ice was rapidly breaking, and we were left far out in the 


river on a moving floe, 
Poor Amy covered her face, and cried helplessly with 
grief and terror. The water rolled on, sweeping us 
gradually into the current, and we could do nothing but 
sit still and resign ourselves to our fate. What had be- 
come of Mr, James and his other daughter it was impos- 
sible to tell, for the sound of his retreating bells could 
not have been heard in the awful noise of the breaking 
and grinding ice, and fears for them added much to the 
horror of Amy’s situation. 
I covered her with the buffalo-robes, and tried to 
speak some reassuring words, though I must say I had 
little hope of cither her or myself ever reaching the 
shore alive. We drifted swiftly down the stream on 
our cold raft, anid innumerable islands of ice, my com- 
panion weeping bitterly, and I looking forloruly about, 
speculating on the possibilities of deliverance. 
At one time it seemed that we were drawing near 
enough to another mass of ice to leap upon it and 
flee nearer to land, and I involuntarily gathered up the 
reins to be ready for the spring, but as the river widened, 
and the water became more and more clear of floating 
islands, this prospect faded away. 
| At another time our raft seemed to be approaching 
the shore, but the current swept us swiftly on, and 
mocked every growing hope. To plunge into the water 
and attempt to swim to land would be an act of despe 
ration, as the river was guarded on both sides with pre- 
cipitate rocks that descended sheer to the edge, and 
otfered no resting-place, even if we could reach them. 
I was, however, unwilling to quite give mysclf and 
;my companion up for lost, and still strained my eyes in 
every direction, silently praying that some way of sav- 
ing our lives might open. The horse evidently felt the 
terror of the situation, and at intervals sent forth a shrill 
and shuddering neigh. Down and still down we floated, 
and iny spirits sunk lower and lower as the cold crept 
over me, and I realized my utter helplessness. The floe 
might part at any moment directly beneath us, and then 
all would be over. 

| Suddenly I sprang to my feet. I had discovered a 

break in the rocks, and a long reach of level shore at a 

distance down the stream. | 

“We must swim,” I said, «nd instantly unhitching the 
horse from the sleigh, I bouud Amy securely upon his 
back and pulled him into the water, striking out boldly 
| myself, determined to reach Jand or die trying. The 

hot springs had raised the temperature of the water or 


} 
| 
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we should soon have been stiffened by the cold beyond 
the power of action, but we kept on, animated by the 
love of life, till we saw the shore, that at first had seemed 
to recede, drawing visibly nearer, and the force of the 
current that threatened to carry us too far below grew 
less and less. At last we reached the land, and the no- 
ble horse and myself climbed up the frozen bank, trem- 
bling with fatigue and cold. Amy had behaved bravely, 
through the peril, and though drenched from head 

foot, now made no complaint. Providentially for us a 
settler’s house was visible not more than half a mile 
from where we landed. We proceeded to it, the water 
fréezing upon eur clothes on the way, and rousing the 


boarded and carried ina dark night by a daring band of 
American privatecrsmen. The men’ were secured, one 
by one, as they came up. The lezder of the expedition 
then sought the commander, and demanded his sword. 
Indignant and confounded, Capt. Bagshot asked the 
name of his captor. 

“Bless you, captain,” answered a familiar voice, “don’t 
you know mé? I’m Asa T. Knollins, thet boarded 
along o’ you aspell at Porto Rjco. I told you I guessed 
I should see you again, and when a Yankee guesses 
any thing it’s sure to happen. Make yourself comfort- 
able, captain, and excuse me for a moment, ’cause I’ve 
got to haul down your flag and hoist the stars and 
stripes, and work the vessel into Pertland.” 


+. 





Cure ror Couch or Cotp.—As soon as there is the slightest | 
uneasiness of the Chest; with difficulty of breathing, or indications | 
of Cough, take during the day a few “Brown's Bronchial Trocites.” | 
Containing demulcent ingredients, they allay Pulmonary Irritation. 
Military Officers and Soldiers should have them in readiness upon 
the first appearance of a Cold or of a Cough. &—lw 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





“It was early in the opeing of 1855 that this compound was 
originated. A member of my amily was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, ded with a disag bl -, Thad for 

: Some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 

’ basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 

be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 

vaiue of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, | sent some 








POPULAR, PATRIOTIC AND HOME SONGS. 
NEARLY 200 FOR 17 CENTS. 
THE SHILLING SONG BOOK. 


Containing all the best songs of the day, a large number of which, 
being copyrights, are not to be found in any other collection. Three 
Parts. Price of cach, 17 cents. Sent by mail post-paid, on mag 
of the price. Published by OLIVER DITSON. & CO., 277 WaSh- 
ington Street. 8—tf 


to a lady in Londonderry, N. H,, who had been suffering for seme 
weeks from abud cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Datly Mirror, made a 


board the sloop. 
, 








inmates, obtained all that we needed for our present 
coinfort. 

As soon as we were able, we set off in the direction of 
home, having procured the lean of a herse and sleigh 
from our kind entertainers, for Amy’s fears for the 
safety of her father and sister would not let her rest. 
We arrived at the house and found them both there, 
and such a scene of thanksgiving and happy greetings 
as followed that family reunion, I have never witnessed 
since that day. 


> 


ASA KNOLLINS’ ADVENTURE. 


Asa T. Knollins was a genuine specimen of a down 
east Yankee—a log-chopping, trading, fishing, sea-go- 
ing, amphibious animal, patsing his time between the 
ocean and the main-land. In one of his voyages before 
the mast, he went to Porto Rico, and by some chance it 
happened his vessel sailed without him. Asa felt some- 
what hoinesick when compelled to prolong his visit, 
and watched cagerly for an opportunity of returning te 
his own native land. 





THE MEEK. 


priately define “the meck” as the little black boy ? 


rough questions,” 


THREE DIFFICULTIES. 





of your icisure. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“I TALKED TO MYSELF.” 


Poor little Ned, how his teeth did ache! He bore it 





One evening, as he was walking by the seashore, he 
was suddenty surrounded by a gang of British sailors | 
belonging to the sloop-of-war Terrible, commanded by | 
Capt. Bagshot, and then busy in taking in water and | 
other stoves, preparatory to a continuance of her three 
years’ cruise, Asa was disposed to show fight at first, | 

tas the press-gang was armed with cuilasses, he con- | 
‘uded his policy was to submit quietly, and so he en- 
tered the barge without opposition, and was taken on 





That night as he lay awake brooding over his misfor- 
tune, he chatked ont his conduct, which was no other 
than to feign simplicity, amounting almost to idiocy, | 
ind display as litle knowledge of seamanship as possi- 1 

lie knew how to throw into his countenance an 
air of complete vacancy and innocence, calculated to 
throw the shrewdest observer off his guard, 

The next day at noon a dish of boiled beans was set 
before hin without any “fixins.” Our friend immedi- | 
ately grew angry at the meagreness of the entertain- | 
ment. 


“Biled beans and no pork!” he exclaimed. 
a little too mean for a feller to stand! 


’ 


| 


ile. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“This is 
Taint fit for a | 
fog. 


“HTadu't you better complain to the captain ?” asked 
the black-whiskered boatswain, with a sneer. 


“That's it,” remarked Knollins. “That’s a bright 
idea! Captain! 
And regitrdiess of opposition, he bolted into the cab- 


in, Where Capt. Bagshot sat at dinner with three or four 
omecers, 

“Who are you?” asked the captain, fierecly fixing 
lis savage cyes on the Yankee. 

“Who be I?” ejaculated Knollins. 
T. Knollins, captain. I hope you're well; and how’s 
the folks to hum? Pretty spry, ¢h ?” 

“Your name’s Jonathan, I guess,” said Capt. Bag- | 
shot, mimicing the nasal tone of Kuolliits, 

“No, itaint. Its Asa T. Knollins, captain.” 

“Well, what do you want of me ?” | 
“Seems to me you live pretty well here, captain,” | 
said Asa, looking over the table. “Chickens, hans, | 
pineapples anit o-be-joyfal. Your cook haint done the | 
clean thing by us, though. S’pose yon know nothing 
about it, so L thought Pd step up here and let you know 
how they serve as down stairs. Why, captain, they | 
give us heans without pork !” 

“Beans without pork! Astonishing!” exclaimed the 
aptain, willing to humor the character. 

“Yes, captain: beans without pork. And they aint 
fit for a dog to eat!” 

“Whit do you live on when you are at home ?” asked ! 
the captain. 
ork and beans, biled chowder, flapjacks and dough- 
1 mswered Asa. 
“What are flupjacks ?” asked the captain. | 
“Dowt you know what flapjacks are? Why, I 
ucht every body know’d that, They’re made out of 
wur, and eggs, and milk, and water, beaten up ker- | 
and they’re slotted into a fryin’-pan, and done 
rown, and sarved up with butter and molasses, or mo- | 
lisses and butter, whichever you choose; and if they | 
tart go down smart there’s no stuns to Roxbury.” | 

“You seein to like molasses,” said the captain, | 
“Well, I cuess I du,” said Asa. 

“Well, Jonathan’— 
“Asa, captain.” 


| 
| 

| 

| 

So I will.” | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' | 


“Why, I’m Asa 


| 
| 














lip; 


| 
} 
the pork to-morrow.” 

that the captain was a “pretty slick sort of a fellow.” | 
ww with the requisite alacrity, the boatswain, rattan in 
land, gave each of them a “reminder” with his stick, 
came on deck, Asa was the last, as usual, but, 
wat hing the boatswain’s bamboo, he caught the weap- 
ovin his hand, and dexterously twitched it out of the 


Hlicer’s grasp 


sthey 
Tiat 


“tlello!” said he, “I hope you didn’t mean to hit, | 
‘cause it hurts a feller. No, you didn’t; well, I thought | 
—I forgive you,” and he threw the rattan overboard, | 
scaping to the quarterdeck, where his originality se- 

caret his impunity. In fact, he was treated as a privi- 

«ged buifoon by the ofticers. 

Taking up a cannon-ball one day, he asked, 

“What in the world is this yere, captain ?” 





“That's what we keep to pepper the Yankees with,” 
answercd Bagshot, 
“Want to know,” said Asa. “Tiow do they work it ?” 
“We put ‘em into these big guns, and fire ‘em oif.” 
“Psiiuw ! 
ist, Captain 2" 
“so you can’t see ’em.” 
“Hart 2 feller if they hit ?” 
“Yes, when they’re fired out of a gun.” 
t otherways 7” 





Phen here goes!” cried Asa; and handling the mis- 
‘te like w& bowling-ball, let it drive among the legs of 


foes! 


Cries of rage and pain followed. 


things does hurt, even if they ain’t tired out of a gun.” 


One day Capt. Bagshot called Asa aft: “Jonathan,” the bank so he’d get more money ;” and he ran for his | 


} Came, 


what bank, Johnny ?” 


yard, where there was a grassy bank under a gr 
“Seems to me, captain,” said Asa, coolly, “them "ere tree. 


his cruel operations. One day, however, that much- 


| dreaded individual was at his father’s house fixing some 


teeth for his mother. He came in the morning, and 
Nedidie’s father told him that he had better make up his 
mind to have his rotten teeth extraled before the den- 
tist left. So all day long he had it to dread, and the 
more he thought of # the more he thought that he 
couldn't, as many older peopie have done. 

At last the dentist was through with his other work. 
“Come, iny little boy,” said he to Neddie, “I’m ready 
to attend to you now.” 

Neddie’s heart came into his mouth with « jump as he 
looked at the bright, cold, crucl steel instruments lying 
ready. 

“If von are afraid the dentist may give you chloro- 
form,” said his father. 

Neddie left the room, saying that he would be back 


| in a few moments. 


“Coward!” hear you saying. j 
please. Soon he returned, walked straight for the great 
arm-chair, seated himself, laid his 
opened his mouth. His father came ard held his head 
while the dentist quickly cut around the offending teeth. 


Then he placed his instrument on the tooth. Yerk! 
But no, it was a hard one, and did not start. Neddie | 


grasped the arms of the chair hard to keep from scream- 
ing. Inamoment there was another stronger instru- 
ment on the tooth, and with a twist and yerk, out it 

Neddie clasped his hands to his mouth while the 
tears came to his eyes. Poor boy! 


opened his mouth for another pull, for there was one 
more to come, and an ugly one too. This time at the 
first pull it came—twist, yerk, creak! Neddie thought 
that his head was coming off, sure. No. indeed! It 
was ouly the tooth, and i was out! The worst was 
over, but the poor jaws ached terribly. (Pity that some 


We wonder if all our young readers could as appro- 


A missionary in Jamaica once questioned a little black 
boy on Matthew 5, and asked “Who are the meek | 
The boy answered, “Those who give soft answers to 


Three difficult things are, first, to keep a secret; sec- 
ond, to forget an injury; aad, third, to make good use 


a long time rather than hare the dentist perform any of | 


Just wait a bit, if you | 


head back and | 


] ‘ He spit once or | 
| twice, then leaning back his head, shut his eyes and } 





triai of the same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, | 
| first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 


TO CHILDREN. 


When yon are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 








| 
| 
| 


talkative one could not feel a &étle of it when they keep | 


thetr jaws going so fast!) 

The denust took a bottle from his trunk, and pouring 
a little of the contents into a drinking-glass, tilled it with 
water and handed it to Neddie, telling him to take it 
into his mouth, as it wend take ont the soreness. For 
the first time since the operation Neddie spoke. “What 
is it?” 

“Only a little rum and water.” 

“Vm a Cadet of Temperance, sir, and I would rather 
that my mouth show/d ache than take rum into it!” said 
the noble boy, and he took clear, pure cold water. 


After his mouth got casier his father asked him why | 


he left the room just before the operation. 


“Why, I went out and ta/ked to myself. I said, ‘Now, | 


| 


| 


you have got two bad teeth in your head that mast come | 


out some time. Better now than when they get sorer, 
and save the pain besides.” Then LT asked God to help 
me bear the pain, and then I came in and sat right 
down.” 

Was he not a noble boy ? He had good sense, he had 
courage, and he went to the right place for help to bear 
the pain.—Sunday School Advocate. 





oe 


JOHNNY’S BANK. 


When Johnny was old enough to know what money 
was, and that it would buy things, his mother thought 
it best to try to teach him something of the value of 


purposes, instead of running to the store with every 


t went hack to his astonished shipmates, reporting | cent as faust as he got it. So the little bits of money that | 


were given to him were carefully laid by in a box, un- 


’ ” 4 . . | 
One day, when the men didn’t “tumble up” from be- | til he should get five dollars, and then his mother told | 


him it should be put in the bank. 

“What for?” asked Johnny. 

So his mother told him that the men who kept the 
bank would pay him a little for the use of his money, 
and when it had increased toa large amount, he could 
buy something, as by that time he would be a young 
man. 

“Then I will buy a farm,” said Johnny. 

So whenever visitors or any one else asked Johnny 
what he was going to do with his money, he would al- 
ways say he was “going to buy a farm.” He often 
earned a few cents turning the grindstone for the men 


} 
| 
| 
| 


“Jonathan, L say, you can go now, and T'll see about, money, and get him ina habit of saving it for useful | 
" 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 


to sharpen their tools, and in other little ways, and his | 





little stock soon increased to nearly five dollars. 

One day, however, his mother wert to his money-box 
in her bureau drawer, and behold! the box was empty, 
every cent was gone. She hesitated at first to tell the 
little fellow, lest he should feel so bitterly disappointed 


you don’t say so. Do they travel pretty that she could not pacify him. She finally decided to | 
? do so, however. So she called him to her, and inquired 
if he knew where his money had gone from his box ? 


“O, yes, Johnny knows where it be,” he said. “John- 


| ny put the money in the bank.” 


“In the bank?” said the astonished mother. “In 


“Out under the elm tree,” said the child. 


| 


‘ “Come and show me where you put it,” said his | 
‘dc ofiicers and men, shouting, “Hurrah! there she mother. 
9 


Johnny took her hand, and led the way into the back 


“There!” said he, triumphantly. “Johnny put it in 


— he, “there’s a boat alongside; you may get your little shovel. In vain did he dig, and his mother too. 
raps t 


do Without you.” 


ogether and go ashore. I think his Majesty can He had probably forgotten the exact spot, and though | 
the bank was pretty well dug over, it was never found. | 


sat elm | Soft Soap. No lime is required. 


| 


& Wall, captain,” replied Asa, “’fore you spoke I’d Possibly he had failed to cover it well, and some of the | 
retty 


much made up my mind to quit. 
better Wages fishin’, by a great sight. 
to go hum and see the folks, 
see you again.” 
“I think not,” said the captain. 
_ “Guess I shall. 
‘ight heart he bid adieu to the Terrible. | 
More than t 
1812, 





I kin make workmen had seen it and appropriated it to their own 
Besides, want use. \At any rate, it was a terrible lesson to Johnny. 
Gvod-bye, cap’n, I shall He said he “thought our bank was just as good as the | 
bank in Boston;” but he found that those who dig in | 
the earth and hide their Lord’s money get very poor re- 
Good-bye,” said Asa, and with a turns. 
° Let uf all look to it that our bank is a paying con- | 
in three years afterwards, during the war of cern, lest sometime we waken to disappointment.— 
British armed vessel lying at St. John’s was Mother’s Journal. 


two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. | ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
it 


he cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: itis very soothing and 
heaiing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
pound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
but a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands bave 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured." 

The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure | 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 

your Druggist don't have it, send*to our store in New York, and 

we will scud it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ | 
SPECIFIC HOM@OPATHIC REMEDIES, 
Price of single Boxes—cents, | 


No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation 
“ 7 "J -, * 
orm Fever, Worm Colic....... 















' ney dificultie: every y e and bh through- 

“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants. . ot the New etary hand town, village and hamlet, 8 
“40S Diarrhoea, or Children or Adults, | Tbe past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
“6 “ Dysentery, or bloody Flux, Colic. the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
“ 6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea........ st Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
. Coughs, Coids, Hoarseness. Bronchitis... ' Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 

8 “ 'Footnache, Facexcne, Nervas Pains.. speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo.. prepared are high In its praise. 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.. One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
“130 Croup, Hovrse Croupy Cough....... bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 

4 =“ Salt stteum, Crusty Eruptions. entirely removed in two days, by using less than halfa bottle. 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness.. ] a 


“16 « From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a 
5 


ever and little white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 


ae, Intermittent F 
Piles, External or Internal... 














eeccccccce coe wv a 
“1s “ Opthalmy, Weak or inflamed Eyes as The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
9 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic..... : will not allow of that tull expression which [ would like to give in 
Whooping Cough, shortenine it...... -60 favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
“ Asthima, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing. - | all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
“ Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head... -50 | whose opinion is valuable inaced, that VANITY may possibly in 
“ Secrofula, Enisrged Giands and Tonsiis OU) part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness. -50 | patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending io uil 
“ Drop:sy, Fluid Accumulations........... who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
“ Sea Sicicness, Prosiration. Vertigo. Waite Puix Comprounn. 
“ Urinary Diseases, Gravel.......... i ° 
“ Prostration, livoluntary Discharges, Ner- : 
* Sore Mouth, or Canker... TESTIMONIALS. 
\ Urinary Incontinence... A very large number of important testimonials have already 
e Epilep:y and Spasms, Chor 





Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.....2..7. are | been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 


| indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most fiatter- 
Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the | ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 











Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 
FAaMILy AND TRAVELLING Cases. “I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
| only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affee- 
. in morocco case, Book complete.........see0e0 $10,00 | tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 8,00 organs. 

ls, in morocco, Book of Directions 6,00 . rd > rri ° 

2 ze Vials. plain case, Book of Directions. . 800 Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 
15 boxes (Nos. | to 15,) Book of Directions... cnedee, mane | “T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions........ coe 1,25 | mvaluable remedy I can truly say that I regard it as even 


more efficacious and valuable than ever. I jave just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
SClil FREE On receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co. 
562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


aie ‘ “Having leng known something of the valuable medicinal 
35—lyis perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an a 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the med 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rey. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing physician, as well 38 
preacher, in a letter to Dr. P.. dated May 21, 1863, says: **1 find 
it an exceilent medicine in kidney disease.” 


pro- 












PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 





Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
or water, and sweetened with sugar if desired, or made into a syr- 
up wiih molasses. Fora Cough, a few drops on sugar eaten will 
be more cfective than any thing else. For sore Throat, gargie the | 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is | 
iminediate and eure positive. 

It should not be torgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as good | 
to take internally as to use externally, Each botue is wrapped | 
with tull directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 





Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Cenire, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. PoLanp,—My Lear Sir—You asked me what I think 
ef your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what [ thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever Kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. but these suspicions [ have parted with by degrees, 
as | have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, Homeopathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
| tweuty-tive years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 

speak my convictions. ; 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 

ill health, but still cheristing all the ardor of your early years for 
| this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 

proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
| the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pyme bark. He had a 

few years befure been brought to the borcers of the grave by 

what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 

and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured bya 

preparation made by his own hands trom this bark, Since that 
' ume, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. y 

As svon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured wy attention; and I have not tailed to acquaint myselt 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, 1 have good reason 
to believe it to be allit claims as a remedy, for kidney discases 
| and diabetes. L 








GENTLEMEN,—TI have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according 
to directions, with great success, In cases of Pain in the Stomach 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. 1 consider it the most 
valuable medicine of the age. and can tully recommend it fer the | 
above named and al! similar complaints, 

ours, Silicerely, 





EDGAR F. HORN, 
Birmingham, O. 
I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to my trends, as being among the best pain relievers | 
extant, J. L. MURPLY, M. D., New Castle, 0. 


A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should | 
be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack of diar- | 
rhea, dysentery, or cholera morbus, can be etiectually and instan- 
taneously relieved by it. Lt is equally efectual in curing scalds, 
burns, &c. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


THoMAs S, RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It 
is becoming more popular, and iu several instances | am assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and lite preserved by its use. | 
The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the 
Pain Killer | fad, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will | 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please send me an 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good | 
qualities are bemg appreciated. Lately, we have a great demand | 
tor the article, and confidently vate a large trade in the 
Vain Killer, BURRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 














> Yvurs truly, . C. STEVENS. 
btw Cape Town, Africa. 
— nathan ont environs {Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
SINGER’S LETTER “a” Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 


umns, is not only as to its name inviting, butis a highly approv- 

ed medicine, Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the contidence 
| of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
| laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister, His experi- 
| ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issucd in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


This splendid machine combines all. the good qualities of our well 
known manutacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quict and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, ete., and | 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- | 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit, EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and fall 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphiet. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror,in a 
leader of the Daly, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine tor coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We sp2ak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. The 
greatest inventions come by accident, and itis singular that the 
White Pine Compound, made for Co!ds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest remedy torkidney difficulties known. But s0 


Tue Stncer Manvracturtne Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


n ray NEW v - | itis. We-cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us trom 

ra $56 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | well known men. Besides, the peananas - Dr. pong is such, 

that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. Foryears 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP | a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 

WITH ailments, with a delicate, consumptiye look, standing with one 

foot upon the grave, he madt the dlscbvery es has saved bim- 

itt? ! | self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 

B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
—OR- 


| never knew a@ more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
| are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- | 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve | 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making; * 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 


Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. | 
B. T. BABBITT, | 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW FORK. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are petees at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
pend for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 


Will be manufactured in future 


At the New England Botanic Depot, 
43—ly 





e 106 Hanover Street, Bosten, 
Under the supervision of 


Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dz. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 








Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
45—lyeow 


yi 23 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 22, 1866. 











Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











ITALIAN ROBBERS. 

We frequently hear of “Italian brigandage ;” and the 
prevalence of robbery in Italy, or rather in the South- 
ern part of that renowned peninsula, is one of the strik- 
ing facts of the age, as any thing like it is unknown to 
the rest of Christendom. English highwaymen, who 
were once so active and notorious, are now as obsolete 
as the clods, and are heard of only in the pages of bad 
romances. Even Spanish robbers, who divided the 
world’s attention with those of Italy but a few years 
since, are now seldom mentioned, and their depreda- 
tions are carried on but limitedly, if at all. In Mexico 
robbers are still quite numerous, but Mexico is an ex- 
ception to all rules. Italy has a monopoly, almost, of | 
that crime which belongs to a different state of society 
from that which we know, and of which even our fa- 
thers knew but little, save from report. America has 
been a highly-favored country with respect to robbery, 





} » = ¢ -* SF 
—those parts of it, we mean, which are sett t |names for the same kind of wine. 
hose parts of 3, . ae petted by the | laughed heartily at his mistake, which they pointed 
out to him. 


English race—knowing little of it as it has been known | 
to older countries, save such knowledge as it gets from 
books. Of such robbery as exists in Italy, and which 
-commands the world’s attention, the United States and 
British America may be said to have no knowledge 

whatever from experience. 

Italian brigandage is almost of the nature of an insti- 
tution,—and of a very ancient institution, too. Its prin- 
cipal scene is the continental portion of ‘what was the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, or of Naples, as it was 
commonly called, now forming a large portion of the 
recently-created Kingdom of Italy. In early times, 
centuries before the beginning of the Christian era, rob- 
bery prevailed to a frightful extent in the same coun- 
try. When Rome was yet a republic, bands of robbers 
made Southern Italy as unsafe as it is at this time for 
travellers. There were numerous shepherds there, 
mostly slaves, and they were robbers as well as shep- 
herds. When these slaves complained to their masters 
that they were pgorly clad, the answer they received 
was, “‘Are there no travellers ?’—meaning that the na- 
kell slaves should spoil and strip the defenceless; a les- 
son which they were not slow to learn. What South- 
ern Igily was in the classic times, it has continued to be 
in Christian times. Travellers are stripped now as for- 
merly, by the descendants or successors of robbers who 
were contemporaries of Cicero and Cesar. When they 
get hold of a rich man, they hold him to ransom; and 
if a large sum is not paid for his release, his throat is in 
great danger of being cut. Instances are numerous of 
men being murdered because they could not or would 
not buy their lives at high sums. How much use has 
been made of this peculiar feature of Italian life, by 
writers, and especially by writers in the lighter branches 
of literature, is well known. Novels, romances, plays, 
poems and operas are all indebted to it for some of their | 
most striking passages; while tourists have treated of | 
it very freely, and graver authors have often discussed | 
it with eminent ability. . 

Political circumstances have given unusual promi- | 
nence to Italian robbery for the last half-dozen years. 
The conquest of the Two Sicilies, commenced by Gari- | 
baldi and completed by Victor Emanuel IL., in 1860, | 
sent the Bourbon monarch of that kingdom into exile | 
at Rome, while his dominions were added to the Italian 

kingdom. This led to two things of some moment: 
To the connection of the exiled sovereign and his party | 
with the robbers, by whom they were encouraged ; and | 
to efforts on the part of the new government to extir- | 
pate the robbers. What amounts almost to regular 
warfare has been going on between the king of Italy 
and the brigands, the latter having, as it were, made 
themselves something like a power in the Italian Pen- 
insula. But the efforts of government are beginning to 
tell with effect on the outlaws. It is not alone with 
arms that they are combated. The making of railways 
Operates in a manner that tells against them. One 
reason why Southern Italy has been so long the prey 
of such barbarians is, that it never was sought to 
contend against barbarism with the full force of civili- 
zation. That is what the Italian government is now do- 
ing, and with such success that the country once the | 
scene of utter lawlessness, and in which robbery had | 
been followed for ages, promises to become as orderly | 
as an English shire or a New England State. That | 
this must be the work of time is true; but then no great | 
change can be the work of a week; and if slow, the re- 
form will be the more likely to be permanent. 

















meipenitteenintesatiplny 
THE MARINE AND THE DOG. 


A marine who had just joined the ship, and who was | 
unacquainted with the excellent qualities of the dog, en- | 
deavored, while bathing, to entice him from his station | 
into the water. The noble anirfial paid no attention to 
his invitation. One of the crew told the marine that if 
he swam out of the sail and would call out as if in dis- 
tress, and suit the action to the word, Mr. Boatswain 
would certainly obey his summons. 

The marine took the hint, got out of the sail, and be- 
gan to act the part of a drowning man to perfection. 
The dog instantly sprang into the water, with his ears 


noyed 
feigned much of his drunkenness, that he might the | 
more readily attack the ministers. Standing near them, 
he remarked : 


only when in the company of ministers.” 

tlemen turned upon him, asking, “Do you know the 
reason for it ?” 

company you get all the drink to yourself.” 

once met ata railroad depot by a red-faced individual, 
who shook him warmly by the hand. 

and water together at a certain place.” 

strong temperance principles. 
G., dryly. 
water.” 
some of his office associates. Mr. Greeley had given an 


account of a wine dinner, and wrote that the party had 
indulged in Heidseck and champagne, these both being 


“Well, I reckon I’m the only man in this office who 
could have made such a mistake.” 





erect, his eyes flashing fire from intense anxiety. Away 
he swam for the soldier, who, on the approach of his 
canine friend, began to have some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of his proceedings. He now became alarmed 
lest the dog should seize him, which manceuvre Boat- 
swain appeared resolved to execute. His fears in- 
creased with the dog's endeavors to effect his purpose, 
and, finally, he roared out most lustily for help from 
his shipmates. The louder the poor fellow sung out, the 
more determined was the sagacious brute to seize him ; 
and he very soon accomplished his purpose, grasping 
him firmly by the hair and the back of the neck, and 
twisting his face towards the heavens, brought him 
alongside, amidst the convulsive roars of laughter of the 
whole of the ship’s company and the piteous cries of 
the jolly marine. Boatswain would not resign his hold 
till the frightened man was assisted up the side. The 
bite of a rope then being placed overboard for his con- 


\ 


; 
‘ 





ductor, he placed his forelegs in it, up to his shoulders, | 
and, helding himself stiffy out, was hauled up, an 
calmly resumed his watch, as if nothing had happened. 
—Scott’s Recollections of Naval Life. 








VARIETY. 





WITTY TEMPERANCE MEN. 


Several eee travelling together were much an- 
y afellow who had been drinking, but who | 





“Well, it’s singular, yes it is, that I never get drunk 
He repeated something like this, when one of the gen- 
“No,” replied the fellow; “perhaps you can tell me.” 
“Because,” said the clergyman, “when with such 
This recalls the anecdote of Horace Greeley, who was 
“T don’t recognize you,” said Mr. Greeley. 

“Why yes, you must remember how we drank brandy 


This amusé@the bystanders, who knew Mr. Greeley’s 
“O, Isee,” replied Mr. 


“You drank the brandy, and I drank the 


On another occasion the philosopher’s wit silenced 


His associates 
“Did I write it so ?” said he, with a good-natured smile. 


8 
ONLY FORTY YEARS AGO. 


How wondrous are the changes 
Since forty years ago, 

When girls wore woolen dresses, 
And boys wore punts of tow; 

When shoes were made of calt-skin 
And socks of homespun wool, 

And children did a half-day's work 
Before the hour of school. 


The girls took music lessons 
Upon the spinning wheel, 
And practiced late and early 
On spindle, swift and reel; 
The boys would ride **bare-backed” to miil, 
A dozen miles or so, 
And hurry off before ‘twas day— 
Some forty years ago. 


Then people rode to meeting 
In sleds instead of sleighs, 
And wagons rode as easy 
As buggies now-a-days; 
And oxen answered well for teams, 
Though now they are too slow; 
For people lived not half so “fast” 
Some forty years ago. 








O, well do I remember 
That Wilson's patent stove 

That father bouyht and paid for 
In cloth our girls had wove; 

And how the neighbors wondered 
When we got the thing to zo: 

They said ‘twould “bust” and kill us all, 
Some forty years ago. 

Yes, everything is different 
From what it “used to was,” 

For men are always tampering 
With God's great natural laws: 

And what on earth we're coming to— 
Does anybody know? 

For every thing has changed so much 
Since forty years ago 

—_——+on—___—_—_ 
A SUDDEN CURE. 


A professed thief, named Dugald M’Caul, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, went out on an excursion one 
night, accompanied by a young man who was learning 
the same trade. The latter was to take a sheep, while 
M’Caul was stealing kale, and both were to meet ina 
neighboring church-yard, where they would not be like- 
ly to be molested, as the place was said to be haunted. 
M’Caul arrived first, and sat upon one of the grave- 
stones, waiting for his companion. 

In a neighboring farm-house a crippled tailor hap- 
pened to be at work, and the conversation having 
turned upon the chur-h-yard being haunted, he taunted 
some young men present with cowardice, saying that he | 
would readily go if he were not lame. Upon this a 
young man offered to carry him there upon his back, 
which the tailor agreed to, and they were soon at the 
place. M’Caul heard them, and supposing his compan- 
ion had arrived with the sheep, inquired : 

“Ts he fat ?” 

“Fat or lean, there he is for ye,” replied the terrified 
young man, throwing down the tailor and running away 
at full speed. 

Upon his return at the farm-house, to the astonish- 
ment of all, he found the tailor close at his heels—his 
fright had given him the use of his legs, and his lame- | 
ness was permanently cured. 





—_———_++99———— 
TO COPY ENGRAVINGS EASILY. 


A young friend of mine has found, by the aid of kero- 
sene oil, a most ready means of transferring to his port- | 
folio accurate copies of engravings, maps, &c., in a/ 
very neat shape. His plan is to sponge lightly good, | 
thick paper with the purest kerosene oil, and, applying 
it while transparent to the engravings, to pencil or ink 
in the ontlines. On laying it aside for a few days, all 
trace of the oil evaporates, leaving the paper as white as 


at first. He then fills in the shading or coloring at his 
leisure. By hanging the prepared sheet near the fire, 


he reduces the time required for drying it an hour or 
two. To avoid soiling the book, and to fit the paper 
ready to receive the ink, he always dries it by the stove 
for a short time before using. On some specimens 
which he showed me I could perceive none of the pecu- 
liar smell of the oil, nor was there any other trace of 
the simple means by which he had secured such ad- 
mirably exact copies.—Advertiser. 





RATHER SHARP. 


Two Indian chiefs were at a table; one of them see- 
ing other guests take mustard with their roast beef, | 
helped himself to a spoonful and swallowed the whole | 
ata dose. Too stoical tocomplain, he preserved imper- | 
turbable serenity of muscle, involuntary tears only 
marking his internal agony. 

“Why do you weep 2” inquired the brother chief. 

“Thinking of my father’s death,” was the reply. 

Presently the other, who had seen his fellow taste the 
mustard, helped himself and swallowed the fiery por- 
tion. Tears streamed amain. 

“And why those signs of sorrow ?” inquired the first. 

“Il was sorrowing,” replied the other, “that you had 
not been buried with your father.” 

—___ +o» 
CHILD-TRUST. 


Two children were playing together up stairs in a 
well-lighted and cheerful apartment. Soon something 
was desired from the room below—a plaything much 


little one of three summers, who immediately started 
on his way down the dark stairway, saying softly to 
himself the while, “Lord, are you there? Lord, are you 
there ?” and full of childish trust passed fearlessly down 
the silent passage, found the bauble and returned, say- 
ing, “I am not afraid; the Lord was there !” 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERANCE. 


The Chinese have the best ilfustration of the principle 
of perseverance we have ever seen. One of the coun- 
trymen who had been making strenuous efforts to ac- 
quire literary information, discouraged by difficultics, 
at last gave up his.book in despair. As he returned to 
manual employment, he saw a woman rubbing a crow- 
bar on a stone; on inquiring the reason, she replied that 
she was in want of a needle, and thought she would rub 
down the crowbar till she got it small enough. The pa- 
tience of the aged female provoked him to make another 
trial, and he succeeded in obtaining the rank of the first 
three in the empire. 

——_+o 
FUNNY, YET BEAUTIFUL. 

A peculiar genius furnishes the following poctic 
conceit : 

Insects must generally lead a jovial life. Think what 
it must be to lodge in a lily! Imagine a palace of ivory 
and pearl, with pillars of silver and capitals of gold, all 
exhaling such a perfume as never arose from a human 
eenser! Fancy again the fun of tucking yourself up 
for the night in the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep by 
the gentle sighs of summer air, and nothing to do when 
you wake but to wash yourself in a dew-drop and fall to 
and eat your bed-clothes. 








HE’S CAUGHT A TARTAR. 


In some battle between the Russians and the Tartars, 
who are a wild sort of people, in the North of Asia, a 
private soldier called out, “Captain, halloo there! I’ve 
caught a Tartar!” 

“Fetch him along, then,” said the captain. 

“Ay, but he won't let me,” said the man. 

Now the fact was, thgTartar had caught the Russian. 
So when a man thinkS"to take another in and gets bit 
himself, we say, “He’s caught a Tartar.” 








“FOR ANOTHER LADY.” 


Some time since, a little girl entered my store, and 
asked,— 

“Will you please to tell me what time it is, sir?” 

I replied that it was just twelve o’clock. 

She departed, but in a few minutes returned, and 
again inquired the time of day. | 

“Why, didn’t I just tell you that it was twelve | 
o’clock ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply; “but it’s for another lady.” | 

She left the store satistied. 


or 


AS A SERVANT. 


A boy from the country was recently taken into a 
gentleman’s family. One evening, atter having been 
called up into the drawing-room, he came down into 
the kitchen laughing imimoderately. 

“What's the matter ?” cried the cook. 

“Why,” said he, “there are twelve on ’em up there, 
who could not snuff the candle, and they had to ring 
for I to do it!” 





es So a 
Yov often say, “How much good I would do with 
my money, if I were as rich as this man, or the other.” | 
How much good do you now do with what you have ? 
“O, if I only had time, what would I not learn ?” says 
another. How do you spend the time you have? 





Sports and Pastimes. 





A Simple Experiment. 


The air which for about forty miles surrounds our earth has a 
definite weight; and although we can neither see nor feel it, we 
are conscious of its presence by the momentary operation of 
breathing. The weight of a column of air one inch square, and 
forty miles high, is about fifteen pounds. The reason why we are 
not crushed down by this enormous weight is, because we are 
surrounded on all sides by it, and as the pressure or weight is 
equal all around, it becomes, as fur as we are personally con- 
cerned, insensible. 


apparatus—only a tumbler and a sheet of paper. 
quite full of water, and carcfully draw over its top a sheet of 
clean letter paper, and be caretul to see that there are no bubbles 
of air in the water; place your hand over the paper while invert- 
ing it, and when the glass is mouth downwards the water will be 
kept in, until the paper becomes wet through. The air pressing 
against the mouth of the tumbler is of greater weight than the 
contained water, and so until some air can get in, to supply the 
place of the water, it cannot fall out. 


Fill a tumbler 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


T am composed of 27 letters. 
My 7, 21, 27, 26, was a city in Palestine. 
My 3. 23, 18, was a wicked king. 
My 2 8, was where the Israelites found bitter water. 
My 24, 11, 22, 16, 27, was the daughter of David. 
My 22, 11, 3, 2, 16, 20, was the father of Samson. 
My 25, 14, 6, 22, 4, 17, is a mountain in Palestine. 
My 10, 23, 5, 15, 19, 13, was the waich of the night when Jesus 
walked ont ea. 
My 12, 20, 9, is a pronoun in the Lord's Prayer. 
My whole is a command. 

















2. 
My first isa nickname; my second, a range of mountains; my 
whole is unassumed. 
3. 


My first is a river in England; my seeond fs a proposition; my 
whole is a watering-place famous tor its Falls.” 


4. 
Add to one a five-hundred, and fifty to nought, 
And you name me an object in heathen lands wrought; 
It is various in matter, ‘tis various in form, 
It may look like a man, it may be like a worm; 
It is got from a tree, it is found in a stone, 
Or in gold, silver, brass, or in any thing known; 
It stands for the living, it stands for the dead, 
Or for things on the earth, or for things overhead; 
It is honored by Gentile, and often by Jew, 
And is found in great numbers in Christian lands too, + 
If forever you'd live, in the world that is new, 
It must never be, never be honored hy you. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


knot-(over) come-ot-Eve- L; 


butt (of a gun) (over) come-evil 
with good—(transposed.) 2 ae 








coveted by the elder lad, a boy of eight years; but fear 
prevented his going for it. An appeal was made to the 
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. Amerry Christmas. 
3. Consider the lilies of the field. \ 
18 
| wee 
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| tion. 


| OF WILD CHERKY. 


| culty. 


That the air does exert a definite pressure, in consequence of its | 
weight, may be easily proved by any one with the above simple | 


1. Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil with good, [Bee- 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


OF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
% HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLU- 
ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CRkOUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 

RY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPSFPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffles the skill of the Physician to a greater cxtent than any other 


malady, often 
YIELDS T0 THIS REMEDY? 
when all others prove ineffectual. 
AS A MEDICINE, 


RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IN IDS 
OPERATION, 


IT I8 UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons er 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
diseases, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 
and fs entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


public. 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 

“WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD Cnrerry gives universal satisfac- 
It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 1 consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 
which 1 am acquainted.” 

From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 

“Although I have generally a great objection to patent medi- 
cines, | can but say, in justice to Dr. WiIstar’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Cuerry, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
eases. Lhave made use of this preparation for several years, and 





| it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
| of severe and long-standing Coughs. 


I know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but 
for its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


Unsolicited Testimony. 


From Rev. Fraxcis Lopperr, Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BripGerort, JAN. 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hu- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WiIstar’s BALsam 
I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or:Sore Throat—tor many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and cure 
me. Ihave frequently been very hoarse on Saturday 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the followir 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam, my hoarseness 
hus invariably been removed, and I have } ed without diffi- 
1 commend it to my brethren in the m ry, and to public 
speakers gencrally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed, 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Verhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL 


From Hon. W. I. Jones, of Vermont. 


West Dover, Vi., May 18, 1860. 
Messrs. S. W. Fowre & Co.,—Gentiemen,—li have been trou- 
| bled trom my boyhood with what the doctors woukl call chronic, 
| or Aereditary lung complaint. Some ten or twelve years since, 
| early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 
cough, whieh continued to increase as the season advanced. al- 
| though I made use of all the the cough remedies 1 had knowledge 
of. My family physieian also prescribed tor me, until I was fully 
| satisiicd that I experienced no relict. During all this time I was 
| gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until my friends 
| as well as myself became very much alarmed, think‘ng 1 should 
waste away in Consumption. 
| While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
| friends to try WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD Currey, and to please 
them (for | had no faith in the article myself,) 1 procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. After one day's trial | was sensible that 
it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough had entirely 
ceased, and I was soon restored to my usual health and strength, 
1 have ever since kept the BALSAM in my house, and whenever any 
member of my family has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 
to. No family should be without it. 
Yours truly, W. H. JONES. 


Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Me., Arrit 28, 1864. 

Messrs. Seta W. Fowrie & Co.—Centlemen—Seeing numer- 
ous certificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, Wistar’s BALsAm oF WILD Carrry, I am 
' induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 

cure it accomplished in my family in the year i506. During the 
| summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at 

Fairtield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
| cough, weakuess of lungs, and general debility, so much so that 
our family physician declared him to have a Seatep CoNsuMP- 
TloN. He was under medical treatment for a number of months, 
but received no benefit trom it. At length, from the solicitation of 
| himself and others, I was induced to purchase one bottle of Wis- 
TAn’s BALSAM OF WILD Cerny, which benefited him so much I 
obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usual state of health. 1 think I can safely recommend this remedy 
' to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be— 
the great Lung Remedy Jor the times! ie 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

As ever, yours, ANDREW ARCHER. 


Price, One Dottar a Bortie. 
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PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 


| 18 Tremont Street..................Boston. 


| AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 
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GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. J 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the mos 
angry -looking swellings and inflummation, as if by magic,—thas ar} 
fording relief and a complete cure. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all country te 
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